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ORGANIZATIONS  SUPPORTING  THE  COUNTY-AGENT  WORK. 

A  summary  of  the  semiannual  reports  of  the  county  agents  of  the  Northern  and  Western 
States,  submitted  June  30;  1915,  reveals  the  following  interesting  data  in  regard  to  the  organ- 
izations supporting  the  county-agent  work: 

Summary  by  States  of  county  organizations  supporting  county-agent  work. 


States. 


EASTERN  DIVISION. 


Connecticut  

Delaware  

Massachusetts. . . 
New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey  

New  York  

Ohio  

Pennsylvania. . . 
Vermont  


Total. 


Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas  

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Missouri  

Nebraska  

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 
Wisconsin  


CENTRAL  DIVISION. 


Total. 


Arizona  

California  

Colorado  . 

Idaho  

Montana  

New  Mexico. 

Oregon  

Utah.  

Washington. . 
Wvoming  


WESTERN  DIVISION. 


Total. 


Grand  total. 


Number  of 
counties 
with  agents. 

Number  of 
counties 

with  organ- 
izations. 

Total 
membership 

Average 
membership 

Number  of 

counties 
without  or- 
ganizations. 

Number  of 
counties  not 
reporting. 

5 
3 

18 
5 
8 

29 
9 

15 

10 

5 
1 

10 

5 

3 
28 

7 
13 

9 

1, 130 
17 
3,  718 
1,  505 
207' 
7,  879 
3,  993 
1.  598 
3,  713 

226 
17 
372 
301 
69 
281 
570 
123 
412 

2 
2 

6 

3 
1 

2 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 

102 

81 

23,  760 

293 

11  10 

17 
33 
10 
13 
11 
24 
17 

8 
22 

5 
12 

17 
14 
10 
10 
9 
15 
17 
8 
6 
5 
2 

7,  904 
3,  595 
2,  621 
1,  249 
9.  789 
1,  811 
5,  825 
1,  897 

680 
1,  085 

650 

465 
257 
262 
125 
109 
121 
343 
237 
113 
217 
325 

14 

5 

3 
1 
8 

1 
1 

14 

3 

9 

1 

172 

113 

37, 106 

328 

49 

11 

2 
11 
8 
3 
6 
7 

12 
7 

10 
3 

2 

10          3.  531 

353 
469 
80 

1 
1 

4 
2 

1.  874 
165 

3 
1 
6 
6 
8 
5 
9 
2 

i 

2 
2 

l\ 

2,  000 
1.  500 
400 

400 

2,  000 
750 
200 

400 

2 

69 

23  1 

9,877 

429 

42 

5 

343 

217  i 

i 

70,743 

326 

102 

26 
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An  examination  of  this  table  shows  that  217  of  the  343  agents  reporting  have  organizations 
of  some  sort  supporting  their  work.  In  the  following  States  every  county  having  an  agent  has 
an  organization:  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  and 
California.  The  total  membership  included  in  all  of  the  various  organizations  is  70,743.  The 
average  number  in  a  single  organization  for  the  Northern  and  Western  States  is  326.  These 
organizations  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

(1)  A  central  organization  with  a  membership  at  large,  with  a  board  of  control  or  executive 
committee  elected  from  the  entire  membership. 

(2)  A  central  organization  made  up  of  delegates  from  subordinate  or  township  organiza- 
tions. 

(3)  Incorporated  societies,  each  member  receiving  personal  attention  from  the  agent. 

(4)  Central  organizations  with  local  centers. 

(5)  Federation  of  farmers'  clubs,  granges,  etc.,  each  society  electing  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee. 

(6)  Unfederated  independent  clubs  and  farmers'  organizations  with  which  the  county 
agent  cooperates,  but  which  have  no  general  committees. 

Those  counties  operating  under  plan  No.  6  are  classified  as  unorganized.  The  replies  to 
the  question  asking  for  plan  of  organization  have  not  given  sufficient  data  to  permit  of  tabu- 
lation. Plan  No.  2,  subordinate  or  township  units  electing  delegates  to  form  an  executive 
committee,  is  the  most  common  type  of  organization,  while  No.  5,  or  the  federation  of  farmers' 
clubs,  etc.,  is  comparatively  rare.  Very  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  work  of  organi- 
zation during  the  past  year. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  organization  are  very  clearly  set  out  by  the  agents. 
The  leading  points  for  and  against  organization  are  exhibited  in  the  following  tables: 

Advantages  of  county  organizations,  Northern  and  Western  States. 


Eastern  division. 


Con- 
necti- 
cut. 


Dela- 
ware. 


Number  of  counties  reporting  

ADVANTAGES. 

Creates  interest  and  divides  responsibility  

Agents  can  more  directly  meet  needs  of  county. . 

Larger  and  better  scope  of  work  

Promotes  uniformity  of  work  

Farmers  who  are  members  of  organization  are 
more  eager  to  cooperate  

Opportunity  of  harmonizing  town  and  country 
by  appointment  of  town  delegates  

Does  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  . . 

Emphasizes  local  self-help  ideas  and  systema- 
tizes the  development  of  projects  

Assists  in  securing  financial  aid  

Promotes  development  of  cooperative  buying 
and  selling  

Valuable  in  giving  agent  advice,  confidence,  and 
prestige  -  

Promotes  better  legislation  for  agriculture  

More  active  support  and  help  to  get  good  advi- 
sory boards  

Puts  control  of  bureau  in  hands  of  farmers  


Massa- !  New 
chu-  Hamp- 
setts.  shire. 


New  •  New 
Jersey.  York. 


Ohio. 


28 


17 
10 

3 
4 

3 

4 
1 

2 

9 


Penn- 
syl- 
vania. 


Ver- 
mont. 


12 


1  2 
4  I  2 
4  2 

2  5 


Total. 


to 


31 
25 
16 
14 
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Advantages  of  county  organizations,  Northern  and  Western  States — Continued. 


Central  division. 


Illi- 
nois. 


N  timber  of  counties  reporting   1/ 


ADVANTAGES. 

Creates  more  interest  and  divides 
responsibility  

More  cooperation  between  agent 
and  farmers  

Makes  the  work  uniform  

Agent  can  more  directly  meet 
needs  of  county  

Larger  and  better  scope  of  work  

Members  of  organization  are  more 
eager  to  cooperate  

Problems  can  more  readily  be 
solved  where  there  is  organization 

Efficiency  of  work  

Emphasizes  local  self-help  ideas 
and  systematizes  the  develop- 
ment of  projects  

Assists  in  securing  financial  aid 
and  handling  same  

Promotes  development  of  coopera- 
tive buying  and  selling  

Gives  better  control  of  live-stock 
diseases  and  insect  pests  

Improves  community  socially,  mor- 
ally, intellectually,  and  finan- 
cially  

Teaches  farmers  business  methods 
and  value  of  cooperation  

Employment  of  county  agent  de- 
volves on  organization,  not  on  a 
few  individuals  


10 

4 
3 

5 
1 


Indi- 
ana. 


19 


14 
13 


Iowa. 


Kan- 
sas. 


11 


Miehi-  Minne- 
gan.   <  sota. 


23 


12 

5 
5 

5 
1 


Mis- 
souri. 


15 


Ne- 
bras- 
ka. 


North 
Da- 
kota. 


South 
Da- 
kota. 


Wis- 
con- 
sin. 


Total. 


127 


65 

46 
25 

28 
12 

11 

10 


Western  division. 


Number  of  counties  reporting 


ADVANTAGES. 

Strengthens  work  of  county  agent  

Added  strength  from  community  effort.  .  . 

Enables  agent  to  reach  more  farmers  

Develops  uniform  basis  for  work  

Encourages  cooperation  

Promotes  the  development  of  cooperative 

buying  and  selling  

Causes  farmers  to  take  greater  interest  in 

the  work  

Promotes  social  interests  

Develops  better  educational  facilities  

Influences  agricultural  legislation  

Helps  in  the  control  of  plant  and  animal 

diseases  


Ari- 
zona. 


Cali- 
fornia. 


Colo- 
rado. 


Idaho. 


Mon- 
tana. 


New- 
Mex- 
ico. 


Ore- 
gon. 


Utah. 


Wash- 
ington. 


Wyo- 
ming. 


Total. 


32 


11 
10 

8 
7 

5 


4 


Disadvantages  of  county  organizations,  Northern  and  Western  States. 


Eastern  division. 


Number  of  counties  reporting. 


Reporting  no  disadvantages . 
Xot  answering  


DISADVANTAGES. 

Difficulty  of  holding  meetings  

Difficulty  in  selecting  officers  or  representatives.. 
Hard  feeling  of  local  merchants  on  account  of 

cooperative  business  of  association  

Difficulty   to  raise   money;   work   should  be 

founded  on  taxation  

Difficulty  in  keeping  up  membership  and  getting 

renewals  .'  

Large  organization  is  clumsy  and  often  fails  to 

show  universal  needs  

Membership  fee  bars  some  who  need  help  

May  emphasize  minor  features  to  the  detriment 

of  others  

Much  work  for  county  agent  that  might  be 

directed  elsewhere  

Xonmembers  may  hesitate  to  ask  services  of 

county  agent  

Scattered  membership  delays  quick  action  

Tendency  to  politics  and  jealousy  of  sections  of 

association  


Con- 
necti- 
cut. 


Dela- 
ware. 


Massa- 
chu- 
setts. 


Xe  v.- 
Hamp- 
shire. 


New 
.Terse  v. 


New 
Fork. 


Ohio. 


Penn- 
sylva- 
nia. 


Ver- 
mont. 


Tolal 


23 


10 


58 


19 
9 


Central  division. 


Xumber  of  counties  reporting. 


Illi- 
nois. 


15 


Indi- 
ana. 


15 


Kan- 
sas. 


Michi- 
gan. 


Minne- 
sota. 


I  III 
Mis-   i    Ne-      North    South  j  Wis-  ; 

souri.  Ihraska.  Dakota.  Dakota,  consin. 


10 


17 


Total. 


104 


Reporting  no  disadvantages. 
Xot  reporting  


DISADVANTAGES. 

Cause  prejudice  and  hard  feeling — 

County  agent's  work  would  be  too 
much  in  the  hands  of  others  

Difficulty  in  selecting  officers  or 
representatives  

Difficulty  in  holding  meetings  

Drawback  if  men  are  not  progressive . 

Farmers  of  corner  townships  don't 
feel  so  close  to  organization  as 
their  neighbors  who  live  in  the 
center  of  the  county  

Keeping  up  membership  and  get- 
tins:  renewals  

Inability  to  give  personal  attention 
to  each  member  

Lack  of  responsibility  or  interest. . . 

Large  organization  is  clumsy  

Local  jealousies  

Jealousy  of  members  of  other  or- 
ganizations   

Much  work  for  county  agent  that 
might  be  directed  elsewhere  

Xonmembers  hesitate  to  ask  serv- 
ices of  agent  

Scattered  membership  delays  quick 
action  

Tendency  to  politics  and  jealousy 
of  sections  of  county  


11 
1 


2  5 
1 


1  - 


38 
8 


1 

1 

6 
10 
9 
1 

2 
3 
4 
2 

7 


5 

Disadvantages  of  county  organizations,  Northern  and  Western  States 


: — Continued. 


Western  division. 


Number  of  counties  reporting. 
Reporting  no  disadvantages.  - 

DISADVANTAGES. 


Too  many  organizations  now  

Difficult  to  unite  all  interests  

Interferes  with  county  agent's  plans. . . 
Foor  attendance  at  county  meetings. . . 

Tendency  to  become  political  

Tendency  to  promote  special  interests. 


Ari- 
zona. 


Cali- 
fornia. 


Colo- 
rado. 


Idaho. 


Mon- 
tana. 


New 
Mexico. 


Oregon. 


Utah. 


Wash- 
in  2t  on. 


Wyo- 
ming. 


Total. 

37 
11 


The  final  test  of  any  organization  is  the  value  of  its  work  or  product  in  relation  to  cost. 
If  these  farm  bureaus  add  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  of  the  county  agent  and  otherwise 
serve  community  needs,  they  seem  to  be  worth  supporting;  if  not,  they  are  a  needless  addition 
to  the  machinery  for  improving  country  life. 

In  the  table  below  the  leading  activities  of  the  various  organizations  are  indicated: 

Summary  of  the  principal  activities  of  the  county  organizations,  Northern  and  Western  States. 


Eastern  States. 


Number  of  counties  reporting 


Con- 
necti- 
cut. 


Dela- 
ware. 


ACTIVITIES . 

Assists  agent  in  conducting  demonstrations  and 

campaigns  

Gives  moral  support  and  assistance  to  agent  

Suggests  new  forms  of  demonstration  work  

Encourages  excursions,  farm  visits,  fail's,  exhib- 
its, picnics,  etc  

Handles  cooperative  buying  and  selling  

Assists  agent  in  developing  better  community 

life  and  improving  schools  

Renders  financial  assistance  

Assists  in  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  

Increases  interest  in  work  and  develops  member- 
ship  aHWi^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^M 


Assists  in  publication  of  bulletins  and  papers. . . 

Assists  in  checking-  insects  and  weeds  

Organizes  cow-testing  associations  

Conducts  farmers'  exchange  

Assists  in  exchange  of  pure-bred  sires  

Assists  in  farm-management  survey  

Aids  in  securing  legislation  in  interest  of  agri- 
culture   


Massa- 
chu- 
setts. 


New 
Hamp- 
shire. 


New 
Jersey. 


New 
York. 


28 


Ohio. 


Penn- 
syl- 
vania. 


Ver- 
mont. 


Total. 


62 


27 
19 
14 

13 
12 

7 
6 

5 

4 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
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Summary  of  the  principal  activities  of  the  county  organizations,  Northern  and  Western  States — Continued. 


Central  States. 


Number  of  counties  reporting  

ACTIVITIES. 

Assists  agent  in  his  demonstration 
campaigns 


Encourages  excursions,  farm  visits, 
fairs,  exhibits,  picnics,  etc  

Gives  moral  support  and  assistance 
to  the  county  agent  

Renders  financial  assistance  

Handles  cooperative  buying  and 
selling  

Assists  in  checking  insects  and 
weeds  

Assists  in  control  of  hog  cholera  and 
other  Live-stock  diseases  

Assists  in  boys'  and  girls'  club 
work  

Increases  interest  in  work  and  de- 
velops membership  

Assists  agents  in  developing  better 
community  life  and  improving 
schools  

Assists  in  the  distribution  of  pure 
seed  

Assists  in  the  exchange  of  pure-bred 
sires  

Assists  in  short  courses  and  farm- 
ers' institutes  

Assists  in  giving  publicity  to  proj- 
ects    

Assists  smaller  farmers'  organiza- 


Illi- 
nois. 


17 


15 
3 

4 


tions . 


Acts  as  employment  agency  

Suggests  new  forms  of  work  to  agent  . 

Assists  in  publication  of  bulletins 
and  papers  

Aids  in  securing  legislation  in  in- 
terest of  agriculture  


Indi- 


Iowa. 


Kan- 
sas. 


11 


11 


Michi- 
gan. 


Minne-  '.  Mis- 
sota.  souri. 


Ne- 
braska. 


15 


15 


12 

10 

5 
3 


North 
Da- 
kota. 


South 
Da- 
kota. 


Wis- 
consin. 


Total. 


102 


70 

31 

27 
15 

13 


Western  States. 


Number  of  counties  reporting. 


ACTIVITIES. 

Assists  agent  in  conducting  demonstra- 
tions and  campaigns  

Assists  agent  in  developing  better  com- 
munity life  and  improving  schools  

Handles  cooperative  buying  and  selling. . . 

Encourages  excursions,  farm  visits,  fairs, 
exhibits,  picnics,  etc  

Aids  in  securing  legislation  in  interest  of 
agriculture  

Renders  financial  assistance  

Conducts  farmers'  exchange  

Assists  in  short  courses  and  farmers'  insti- 
tutes  


Ari- 
zona. 


Cali- 
fornia. 


Colo- 
rado. 


Assists  in  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  

Gives  moral  support  and  assistance  to 

agent  

Acts  as  medium  for  reaching  farmers  

Encourages  special  industries  


Idaho. 


Mon- 
tana. 


New 
Mexico. 


Oregon. 


Utah. 


Wash- 
ington. 


Wyo- 
ming. 


Total. 


22 


16 

11 

7 


7 


The  organization  plan  of  conducting  county-agent  work  is  apparently  assisting  the  county 
agent  in  reaching  the  largest  number  of  people  and  thus  multiplying  the  benefits  arising  from 
his  work.  There  is  probably  no  best  type  of  organization  for  all  conditions,  though  the  plan 
of  providing  for  subordinate  units  with  representation  on  the  county  executive  committee 
seems  to  have  fairly  general  acceptance.  An  encouraging  development  is  a  tendency  of  farm 
bureaus  to  become  the  " clearing  house"  for  all  matters  relating  to  country  affairs  and  to  thus 
bring  about  that  ideal  which  is  particularly  to  be  desired,  a  community  completely  equipped 
for  self-help,  self-expression,  and  self-improvement. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  IN  THE  WEST. 

The  character  of  the  extension  work  taken  up  in  the  various  States  will  necessarily  vary 
to  meet  conditions.  A  well-planned  scheme  of  home  economics  extension  work  is  based  on  a 
preliminary  survey  of  rural  farm  home  conditions  to  learn  first  what  the  farm  women  of  the 
locality  actually  need.  The  needs  of  farm  women  in  one  of  the  Western  States  are  thus  outlined 
by  a  home-economics  extension  worker  in  her  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  just  closed: 

After  "feeling  around"  I  have  found  that  a  great  majority  of  our  farm  people  are  very  poor.  In  a  majority  of 
cases  the  greatest  need  is  the  "wherewithal."  Hence  any  plans  to  help  out  ranch  women  must,  I  believe,  first  of  all 
be  along  the  lines  of  increasing  the  income.  This  may  be  done  and  should  be  through  the  farm  wife  as  well  as  through 
her  husband.  I  hope,  therefore,  with  the  help  of  the  county  agents,  the  station  experts,  and  the  leader  in  industrial 
club  work  to  be  able  to  increase  this  income  by  a  campaign  for  more  and  better  poultry,  more  profitable  poultry  keep- 
ing and  marketing,  teaching  how  to  standardize  and  market  eggs  so  as  to  get  better  prices,  how  to  hatch  and  feed  for 
winter-egg  production;  to  organize  community  egg  circles  for  the  marketing  of  the  products.  Another  thing  I  am 
planning  to  do  to  help  solve  this  financial  question  is  to  reduce  the  store  account  and  doctor's  bills  by  encouraging  the 
raising  of  a  home  vegetable  garden  for  the  year  round.  By  this  clause  ''the  year  round,"  I  mean  canning  the  surplus 
from  the  summer  garden  for  winter  use.  I  am  planning  to  spend  a  large  part  of  the  next  three  months  in  giving 
demonstrations  in  the  home  canning  of  vegetables.  The  second  thing  the  ranch  women  here  need  is  organization 
to  study  the  new  conditions  confronting  them,  to  get  ideas  from  the  older  settlers,  and  to  give  good  ideas  they  have 
brought  with  them  from  elsewhere.  "With  the  exception  of  the  natives  many  of  the  people  have  come  in  here  from 
"all  ye  ends  of  the  earth,"  and  have  a  good  many  things  to  learn  yet  about  the  best  ways  of  doing  things  here.  Hence 
I  have  been  encouraging  and  intend  to  continue  to  encourage  the  ranch  women  to  organize  for  the  study  of  their  home 
and  community  problems. 

WITH  THE  COUNTY  AGENTS. 

County  Agent  Merchant,  of  New  York,  gives  the  following  data  collected  from  dealers 
hi  alfalfa  seed: 

The  total  quantity  of  alfalfa  seed  sold  in  this  county  in  1914  was  279  bushels,  and  in  1915  these  same  dealers  sold  514 
bushels.  The  estimate  of  these  dealers  on  sales  for  next  year  Is  530  bushels.  This  shows  an  increase  of  84  per  cent  in 
the  alfalfa  seed  sold  over  last  year.  This  was  due  in  a  large  measure  to  farm  bureau  meetings  conducted  last  winter 
where  illustrated  talks  were  given  in  regard  to  alfalfa  growing.  An  interesting  fact  brought  out  in  gathering  data  is 
that  in  one  section  of  the  county  where  none  of  these  alfalfa  meetings  was  held  last  winter  less  alfalfa  seed  was  sold 
in  1915  than  in  1914.  In  all  the  rest  of  the  county,  which  was  quite  well  covered  with  these  alfalfa  meetings,  the  sales 
of  alfalfa  seed  for  last  year  showed  a  decided  increase.  Practically  all  of  the  fields  sown  have  made  an  excellent  growth 
and  the  farmers  are  pleased  with  the  results. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  it  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  alfalfa  seed 
obtained  from  western  sources  is  not  always  western  grown.  Foreign  alfalfa  seed  frequently 
finds  its  way  west  and  is  resold  presumably  as  western-grown  seed.  In  order  that  county  agents 
may  know  with  greater  certainty  what  is  being  secured  for  their  farmers,  it  is  well  to  get  in  touch 
with  county  agents  in  western  alfalfa  counties  direct  and,  in  so  far  as  possible,  secure  the  names 
of  reliable  farmers'  organizations  or  individuals  who  are  in  a  position  to  furnish  western-grown 
seed  with  certainty. 
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Mr.  E.  T.  Robbins,  county  agent  for  Tazewell  County.  111.,  has  had  in  successful  operation 
for  some  time  a  Percheron  Breeders'  Association.  The  following,  taken  from  the  Weekly  News 
Letter  of  the  county  agent,  shows  how  the  work  of  this  association  is  assisting  the  breeder  in 
Percherons  in  Tazewell  County: 

An  inquiry  for  a  carload  of  black  Percheron  stallions  has  just  been  received  by  the  Tazewell  County  Percheron 
Breeders'  Association.  This  shows  something  of  the  reputation  the  county  is  gaining  as  a  Percheron-breeding  center. 
Another  man  sent  in  word  that  he  wants  to  buy  a  lot  of  high-class  Percheron  fillies  to  ship  west.  A  man  from  Ten- 
nessee writes  that  he  will  be  in  the  market  soon  for  a  carload  of  mares  and  fillies.  There  is  certainly  every  encourage- 
ment to  breed  all  the  good  Peicherons  we  can.  Y  ith  the  organization  we  have,  the  breeder  who  has  only  one  or  two 
to  sell  has  assurance  of  a  market  for  his  surplus. 

Count3r  Agent  Hugh  Raymond  and  his  assistant,  C.  J.  Rice,  have  spent  considerable  time 
in  making  a  determination  of  the  amount  of  oat  smut  in  Dakota  County  (Nebr.),  with  a  view 
of  determining  the  effect  of  the  oat  smut  confine  demonstrations.  In  118  fields  that  were 
not  treated  an  average  of  12.47  per  cent  of  the  oats  were  found  to  be  smutted.  In  11  fields 
that  had  been  treated,  they  found  an  average  of  1.78  per  cent  of  oats  showing  smut.  In  10 
fields  showing  direct  comparison  of  treated  and  untreated  portions,  it  was  found  that  the  treated 
fields  contained  0.91  per  cent,  while  untreated  fields  contained  17.93  per  cent.  A  yield  test 
will  be  secured  from  these  and  reported  at  a  later  date. 

The  Michigan  Legislature  last  winter  enacted  a  law  designating  the  county  agent  in  coun- 
ties having  such  representative  as  the  person  to  hav?  charge  of  the  hog-cholera  work  in  that 
county.  In  other  counties,  the  county  appoints  a  man  for  this  purpose.  The  law  also  provides 
for  the  hiring  of  a  skilled  veterinarian  to  administer  the  serum  at  public  expense.  Count}" 
Agent  Jason  Woodman,  in  Kalamazoo  County,  reports  that  his  county  lost  at  least  $25,000 
worth  of  hogs  from  cholera  two  years  ago,  and  $35,000  last  year.  This  year,  under  the  new 
law,  a  veterinarian  has  been  designated  by  the  county  agent  to  vaccinate  all  hogs  in  herds 
having  any  cases  of  cholera.  Farmers  have  been  notified  by  circular  letter,  through  the  press, 
and  by  means  of  posters  that  if  they  will  report  promptly  suspicious  cases  their  herds  will 
be  cared  for  without  cost.  Mr.  Woodman  reports  that  the  farmers  have  been  very  prompt 
to  take  advantage  of  this  and  that  cholera  has  been  practically  controlled  in  the  county. 

County  Agent  R.  A.  Marshall,  Gibson  County,  Ind.,  has  formed  a  county  antihog-cholera 
association.  This  association  is  a  result  of  demonstration  work  by  the  agent  on  farms  with 
cholera-sick  hogs,  in  post-mortem  examinations  of  dead  hogs,  cleaning  up  the  yards,  and  admin- 
istering serum.  The  success  of  the  work  aroused  so  much  interest  that  the  agent  was  able 
to  call  the  farmers  together  and  organize  the  County  Antihog-cholera  Association  with  100 
members.  The  members  of  this  association  report  all  cases  of  sick  hogs  in  their  conimunitv- 
to  the  county  agent,  who  investigates  and  urges  the  owner  to  vaccinate,  disinfect,  and  give 
proper  sanitary  care  to  his  hogs.  This  has  worked  so  successfully  that  they  feel  they  have  the 
cholera  situation  practically  under  control. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Anderson,  county  agent  in  Polk  County,  Minn.,  has  organized  eight  farmers' 
cooperative  live-stock  shipping  associations  in  his  county.  These  associations  elect  a  presi- 
dent, vice  president,  secretary-treasurer,  and  board  of  directors,  varying  in  number,  but  usually 
five.  The  board  hires  a  manager,  whose  duties  consist  of  managing  the  shipping  business  for 
the  association.  He  gets  from  6  to  8  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  amounting  to  from  $12  to  $15  per 
carload,  for  his  services.  The  manager  does  very  little  running  around  to  solicit  orders,  the 
farmers  notifying  him  by  telephone  or  letter  of  what  they  have  to  sell  and  about  when  they  expect 
to  ship.  He  ships  stock,  having  each  farmer's  stock  weighed  separately  and  a  ticket  made 
out  in  triplicate  at  the  stockyards,  one  of  which  is  sent  with  check  to  each  farmer.  Shipping 
through  the  association  results  in  a  saving  of  about  50  cents  per  hundred  pounds  to  the  farmer. 
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Between  five  and  six  hundred  carloads  of  lire  stock  are  shipped  from  this  county  yearly. 
There  are  no  dues  to  become  a  member  of  the  association.  Each  farmer  who  ships  stock  in 
the  association  is  by  virtue  of  that  business  a  member.  Mr.  Anderson  states  that  the  success 
of  this  work  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  size  of  the  checks  received  by  the  farmers. 

A  western  State  leader,  in  a  recent  report,  commented  on  what  he  called  "a  decided  lack 
of  a  definite  program."  This  leader  is  new  in  a  State  where  most  of  the  county  agents  have 
only  recently  begun  work.    The  report  referred  to  continues: 

The  tendency  seems  to  be  to  travel  haphazard  over  the  county,  visiting  numerous  farmers  without  a  definite  point 
or  plan  in  view  and  being  unable  to  report  progress  on  any  special  subject  or  problem.  1  am  therefore  devoting  prac- 
tically all  of  my  time  just  now  to  this  particular  point,  in  an  effort  to  have  each  agent  outline  one  or  two  major  projects 
and  an  equal  number  of  minor  projects  and  follow  a  more  definite  plan.  I  am  making  every  effort  to  get  them  to  see 
that  promiscuous  farm  visits  and  haphazard  calls  are  ineffective  and  that  the  work  should  be  conducted  along  definite 
lines. 

State  Leader  Cooley,  of  New  Mexico,  spent  his  vacation  studying  extension  methods  in  other 
Western  States.  As  a  result  of  his  observations  he  reports  that  he  is  convinced  "that  we  must 
perfect  our  follow-up  system  and  know  more  definitely  what  the  results  of  our  work  are." 
He  adds: 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  doing  all  our  work  under  written  projects,  as  this  is  a  constant  reminder  to  the  worker 
that  he  has  a  definite  work  to  accomplish.  I  find  that  the  majority  of  extension  workers  favor  the  pioject  system. 
My  visit  to  the  various  extension  divisions  showed  me  that  our  system  of  keeping  accounts  and  making  reports  could 
be  improved  upon.  In  my  own  case  I  am  going  to  endeavor  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  others.  The  proper 
relationship  between  experiment  station  and  extension  workers  could  be  emphasized  more;  also  the  relationship 
among  extension  workers  themselves. 

THE  FARM -MANAGEMENT  DEMONSTRATOR  A  TEACHER. 

There  still  seems  to  be  some  misunderstanding  regarding  farm-management  demonstration 
work.  By  some  it  is  confused  with  farm-management  investigations — to  the  detriment  of  both 
lines  of  effort.  The  work  of  the  farm-management  demonstrator  is  not,  for  example,  to  make 
a  farm-management  survey  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  farm-management  principles  or  to 
ascertain  the  best  system  of  farming  for  any  given  section.  All  work  of  this  character  is  the 
legitimate  function  of  the  farm-management  investigators  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

As  distinguished  from  investigations,  the  purposes  of  farm-management  demonstrations 
are — 

(1)  To  bring  to  the  attention  of  farmers,  in  terms  of  their  own  farm  operations,  certain 
well-known  principles  of  farm  management. 

(2)  To  teach  farmers  that  a  well-coordinated  farm  is  the  first  essential  to  a  good  labor 
income. 

(3)  To  show  farmers  how  to  record  and  interpret  their  farming  business  in  order  to  develop 
such  a  well-coordinated  farm. 

(4)  To  give  farmers  an  opportunity  to  measure  their  success  as  individuals  in  comparison 
with  the  standard  of  their  own  community. 

(5)  To  furnish  farmers  with  standards  of  excellence  from  among  their  own  neighbors  which 
will  enable  each  of  them  to  see  the  weaknesses  of  his  own  farm  organization  and  the  need  of 
taking  steps  to  strengthen  his  busmess  where  it  needs  strengthening. 

No  new  principles  in  farm  management  are  sought  in  this  work,  the  local  information 
secured  being  used  simply  as  a  particular  standard  or  norm  by  which  the  individual  may  measure 
his  own  success  by  comparison  with  that  of  his  neighbors.    Nothing  is  taught  in  this  farm- 
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management  demonstration  work  that  is  not  already  accepted  doctrine  in  the  science  of  farm 
management. 

The  special  function  of  the  farm-management  demonstrator  is  to  give  to  county  agents  a 
clear  conception  of  the  purposes  above  enumerated  and  to  instruct  and  train  them  in  methods 
of  farm  analysis,  so  that  they  may  be  fully  prepared  to  teach  farmers  the  use  and  application  of 
the  methods  in  their  own  business.  When  the  farm-management  demonstrator,  with  the  help 
of  the  county  agent,  analyzes  the  business  of  a  group  of  from  60  to  80  farmers,  his  chief  pur- 
poses are — 

(1)  To  make  the  taking  of  these  records  the  means  of  teaching  the  county  agent  how  to  do 
the  work,  in  order  that  the  agent  in  turn  may  be  prepared  to  teach  the  method  to  other 
interested  farmers. 

(2)  To  provide  the  agent  with  special  local  illustrative  material  for  use  in  teaching  and 
emphasizing  farm-management  principles. 

(3)  To  show  each  farmer  whose  business  has  been  analyzed  the  weak  points  in  his  farm 
organization. 

When  this  much  has  been  accomplished,  and  when  a  local  standard  has  been  established  by 
which  comparisons  ma}'  be  made,  the  farm-management  demonstrator  is  done  with  the  records. 
From  this  point  on  these  farm  records  are  a  by-product  of  the  demonstration.  The  demonstrator 
having  accomplished  his  purposes  as  above  indicated  has  no  further  use  for  them;  notwith- 
standing which  they  may  be  used  by  farm-management  investigators  to  supplement  their  own 
data  gathered  for  investigational  purposes  and  so  be  of  use  in  the  making  of  fundamental  studies 
of  farm-management  principles  and  problems.  But  in  this  research  work  the  farm-management 
demonstrator  has  no  part. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  repeated  that  the  duty  of  the  farm-management  demonstrator  is  to 
provide  county  agents  with  definite  local  standards  of  good  farm  management  and  to  teach  sound 
methods  of  applying  these  standards,  so  that  the  agent, like  the  demonstrator,  maybe  an  effective 
teacher  of  the  well-established  principles  of  farm  management.  In  other  words,  the  demonstrator 
is  a  teacher,  presenting  and  enforcing  the  lessons  others  have  learned.  For  in  farm  management, 
as  in  other  branches  of  agricultural  science,  much  more  is  known  by  the  scientist  than  is  practiced 
by  even  the  most  progressive  farmers.  It  is  enough  for  the  farm-management  demonstrator 
to  interpret  to  farmers  what  the  investigators  have  already  recorded. 

BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  CLUB  WORK. 

BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  AGRICULTURE  AND  HOME  ECONOMICS. 

Club  leaders  and  county  agents  will  be  especially  interested  in  the  new  circulars  of  the  office. 
Form  0-4,  entitled  "Potato  Starch  and  Its  Use  in  the  Home,"  gives  suggestions  for  the  equip- 
ment needed,  and  how  to  make  the  starch  from  the  culls,  scabby,  broken,  and  otherwise 
unmarketable  potatoes  from  the  potato  club  plats.  Form  0-7,  entitled  ''Recipes  for  the 
Use  of  Potatoes  and  Homemade  Potato  Starch,"  will  be  especially  useful  for  winter  study  and 
continuation  work  for  potato  club  members,  as  it  gives  10  practical  recipes  on  how  to  use  the 
potato  starch  made  by  club  members.  In  addition,  it  gives  practical,  worth-while  recipes  on 
how  to  make  potato  soup,  boiled  potatoes,  baked  potatoes,  stuffed,  mashed,  riced,  and  scal- 
loped potatoes,  Saratoga  chips,  creamed,  French  fried,  shoestring,  panned,  hashed  brown,  and 
pan-fried  potatoes,  potato  salad,  and  potato  mayonnaise  dressing.  The  above-mentioned 
instructions  are  used  as  follow-up  material  for  fall  and  winter  work,  in  addition  to  the  cultural 
instructions  given  to  potato  club  members. 
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The  Mother-Daughter  Canning  Club  series  of  follow-up  instructions  should  be  of  especial 
interest  for  the  efficient  direction  of  this  line  of  work  in  the  States.  The  list  of  instructions 
furnished  in  this  series  is  as  follows: 

NR-22.  Tinning,  Capping,  and  Soldering;  Repair  Work  for  the  Farm  Home. 

NR-23.  Canning  "Windfall  and  Cull  Apples  and  Use  of  By-Products. 

NR-24.  Home  Canning  Club  Instructions  to  Save  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Waste. 

NR-28.  Suggestions  No.  4  to  Club  Leaders  and  Demonstrators  in  Home  Canning  Club  Projects. 

NR-31.  Suggestions  for  Organization  of  Mother-Daughter  Home  Canning  Clubs. 

NR-33.  Methods  and  Devices. 

NR-34.  Canning  of  Soups. 

.  NR-37.  Additional  Recipes,  Tested  and  Determined,  for  Use  in  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Home  Canning  Club  Work. 

In  addition  to  these  we  have  Form  N-16,  Mother-Daughter  Canning  Club  Crop  Report. 

County  agents  wishing  supplies  of  this  material  should  take  the  matter  up  with  the  State 
leader  in  charge  of  county  agent  work,  who  in  turn  will  confer  with  the  State  leader  in  charge 
of  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  work.  A  supply  of  this  material  will  be  furnished  through  the  State 
leader  in  charge  of  club  work  in  bulk,  in  so  far  as  possible,  as  needed. 

CANNING  DEMONSTRATIONS. 

In  canning  demonstrations  very  definite  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  great  amount  of  waste 
going  on  all  over  the  country.  In  connection  with  field  demonstration  meetings,  club  meetings, 
etc.,  there  is  another  waste,  which  is  often  overlooked:  namely,  that  due  to  the  lack  of  proper 
attention  to  the  matter  of  getting  the  crowd  out.  Serious  waste  of  time  and  energy  and  loss 
of  efficiency  is  involved  in  having  an  -  extension  worker  or  demonstration  agent  address  only 
small  handfuls  of  people,  when  by  a  little  attention  to  the  preliminary  announcements,  news- 
paper notices,  etc.,  it  is  possible  to  bring  much  larger  crowds  together.  Very  definite  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  methods  of  crowd-getting  for  every  demonstration  or  field  meeting. 
It  is  important  to  follow  a  definite  and  orderly  procedure,  covering  not  only  the  instructions, 
necessary  to  successful  canning,  but  explaining  fully  methods,  devices,  equipment,  arrangement 
and  organization  for  success  in  the  work.  There  is  submitted  herewith  a  suggestive  program 
for  such  a  demonstration  in  canning,  indicating  the  successive  steps  of  procedure  by  the  demon- 
strator. This  program  contemplates  two  sessions,  both  a  forenoon  and  afternoon  period  of 
not  less  than  2  hours  each : 

1.  Give,  briefly,  some  of  the  objects  of  this  type  of  work,  the  use  of  demonstration  equip- 
ment, lecture  charts,  and  the  importance  of  showing  devices,  equipment,  explaining  methods, 
and  showing  the  actual  steps  in  the  work. 

2.  Explain  fully  the  various  methods  now  employed  for  home  canning;  discuss  their 
comparative  value. 

3.  Explain  and  show,  as  far  as  possible,  the  five  distinct  types  of  canners,  and  explain 
fully  how  to  make  and  properly  use  a  homemade  canning  outfit  and  why  it  is  unnecessary,  for 
success  in  the  work,  to  purchase  an  expensive  commercial  canner. 

4.  Show  and  discuss  the  use  of  different  types  of  jars,  cans,  and  containers. 

5.  Bring  to  notice  of  the  audience,  and  briefly  explain,  the  use  of  other  important  devices 
of  value  to  the  work. 

6.  Before  taking  up  definitely  the  demonstration  of  canning  methods  organize  your  equip- 
ment and  tables  in  such  a  way  that  everything  will  be  out  of  sight  excepting  the  particular 
device  and  product  with  which  you  are  working.  The  entire  attention  of  your  auditors  must 
be  given  to  the  one  thing.  Then  remove  the  particular  canner  and  devices  with  which  you 
are  working  and  introduce  the  next  set  of  canner  and  devices,  placing  the  finished  canned  prod- 
uct on  an  exhibit  table  nearby.    In  connection  with  your  demonstration  of  canning  methods 
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it  is  important  to  teach  your  auditors  not  only  the  subject  matter  hut  the  importance  of  organ- 
ization, convenient  arrangement,  and  the  saving  of  steps,  labor,  etc. 

7.  Can  but  one  product  at  a  time,  starting  and  completing  it  before  you  introduce  a  second 
product.  Explain  your  steps  carefully  and  fully  as  you  proceed.  This  will  require  some 
degree  of  practice  before  you  appear  before  an  audience.  Take  it  for  granted  that  your  audi- 
ence must  be  taught,  carefully  and  concretely,  every  step  of  the  method.  This  will  make  it 
an  easy  matter  for  them  to  go  home  and  start  work  at  once. 

8.  If  you  are  limited  in  time,  demonstrate  but  one  product  in  each  group  class,  as  referred 
to  in  the  canning  instructions  NR-24;  that  is,  one  soft  fruit,  one  hard  fruit,  one  tuber  vege- 
table, one  vegetable  green,  tomatoes,  sweet  corn,  etc.  Do  not  can  a  large  variety  of  products 
in  a  first  demonstration. 

9.  At  the  close  of  your  demonstration  make  arrangements  with  a  local  committee  to  keep 
and  exhibit  for  a  year  the  products  which  you  have,  canned  in  the  public  demonstration.  Be 
sure,  however,  that  every  jar  will  keep.  If  you  have  not  checked  the  time  carefully  and  do  not 
know  from  experience  that  your  products  will  keep,  you  had  better  open  the  jar  after  the  dem- 
onstration has  been  completed,  expose  the  product,  and  state  to  the  audience  that  you  are  not 
sure  that  enough  time  was  given  to  keep*  it.  Then  turn  it  over  to  some  reliable  person  and  ask 
him  to  take  the  recipes  and  resterilize  the  product  the  required  time.  This  will  avoid  much 
unfair  criticism  and  trouble  that  has  already  arisen  in  some  instances,  where  a  partially  ster- 
ilized product  was  left  after  the  demonstration  in  charge  of  a  local  committee,  who  set  it  away 
to  spoil,  to  the  inevitable  criticism  of  the  demonstrator. 

10.  Let  all  your  teaching  and  demonstration  be  positive.  Spend  no  time  in  criticizing  any 
method  or  device  or  in  outlining  failures.  Begin  on  time,  and  close  on  time.  Never  leave  the 
demonstration  meeting  without  making  definite  arrangements  for  a  conference  with  some  of  the 
Local  leaders  for  the  purpose  of  definite  organization  and  the  selection  of  a  local  leader  who  will 
follow  up  the  work  after  you  have  gone  to  the  next  field  of  operation.  The  regular  canning- 
demonstration  should  be  followed  by  brief  suggestions,  and  then  an  opportunity  should  be  given 
the  audience  to  ask  questions  and  to  discuss  the  methods  and  values. 

To  cover  properly  the  above  outline  will  require  two  sessions,  or  practically  a  full  day. 
The  explanations  of  methods,  devices,  jars,  etc.,  can  well  be  taken  up  during  the  forenoon  ses- 
sion, and  the  afternoon  session  devoted  to  the  work  of  actual  canning  demonstrations,  giving 
definite  suggestions.  A  canning  demonstration  can  not  possibly  be  conducted  during  an  hour's 
period  without  leaving  a  confused  understanding  of  the  work,  and  often  a  bad  impression.  If 
you  have  but  an  hour's  time,  and  it  is  your  first  appearance  in  this  particular  place,  you  had 
better  confine  yourself  to  the  first  part  of  the  program,  and  demonstrate  the  canning  of  but  one 
or  two  products.  In  connection  with  your  part  on  the  program  you  should  have  a  dozen  small 
packs  of  canned  food  products  to  show  the  various  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.,  that  have  been  canned 
by  the  cold-pack  method. 

In  each  case  it  will  be  well  for  you  to  have  a  supply  of  NR-22,  23,  24,  33,  34,  and  37  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  all  the  people  who  have  attended  the  demonstration  and  lecture.  Recipes  or 
circulars  of  instruction  on  canning  should  never  be  given  out  before  a  canning  demonstration, 
as  this  usually  interferes  with  the  concentration  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Always 
reserve  them  for  distribution  at  the  close.  These,  added  to  their  notes,  will  send  the  people 
home  with  the  means  of  preparing  themselves  for  the  next  day's  work. 

(Issued  December  13,  1915.) 
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